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BLUE  DEVILS. 


To  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  an  unsuccessful  dramatist, 
self-love  and  vanity  are  ever  ready  to  suggest  other  reasons 
for  his  ill-fortune,  than  any  want  of  merit  in  himself.  The 
duplicity  of  managers,  the  remissness  of  actors,  the  venality 
of  critics,  and  the  capriciousness  of  audiences,  are  fluently 
inveighed  against.  To  one,  or  all,  of  these  causes,  he  com- 
placently attributes  his  mischance,  and  modestly  entertains  a 
lofty  contempt  for  the  dunces  by  whom  he  has  been  con- 
demned. That  actors  are  sometimes  negligent,  and  that 
managers  and  critics  are  frequently  unjust,  we  readily  allow, 
though  the  outcry  against  them  is  often  both  senseless  and 
malignant;  but,  it  is  to  the  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
audiences,  that  we  are  disposed  to  attach  the  greatest  share 
of  justice.  Their  decisions  are  always  rash  and  premature; 
the  judgment  of  one  evening  is  reversed  by  that  of  another  : 
and  what  to-day  is  hooied  from  the  stage  with  indignation, 
shall  to-morrow  be  welcomed  with  shouts  of  applause. 

To  the  correctness  of  these  remarks,  the  history  of  some 
of  our  most  popular  stock-pieces  bears  ample  testimony  ; 
and  that  of  "  Blue  Devils"  amongst  the  number.  Produced 
originally  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1798,  for  the  benefit  of  Mv. 
Fawcett,  it  narrowly  escaped  being  totally  damned  ;  and 
was  only  heard  to  the  conclusion,  by  that  kind  of  sufferance 
which  affects  always  to  deal  tenderly  with  benefit-per- 
formances. Yet,  being  soon  after  transferred  to  the  Hay- 
market,  it  pleased  prodigiously,  and  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  our  most  favourite  interludes.    With  such  examoles  before 


them,  it  is  scarcely  matter  for  wonder,  that  unfortunate 
writers  are  inclined  to  appeal  from  the  fiat  of  the  judges  by 
whom  they  have  been  condemned  ;  and  hope  to  obtain  from 
a  second  jury,  a  more  favourable  verdict  than  has  been 
awarded  by  the  first. 

This  little  piece  is  of  French  extraction ;  and,  though  the 
ingenious  adapter  of  it  has  generally  been  remarkably 
successful  in  naturalizing  the  dramas  he  has  borrowed  from 
our  neighbours,  it  still  retains  about  it  a  foreign  air,  which 
plainly  marks  its  origin.  Demisou  and  his  daughter  are 
essentially  French;  whWe  Megrim  exactly  embodies  what  is,  or 
was,  the  popular  idea  of  an  Englishman  on  the  continent: — 
wealthy,  profuse,  obstinate,  devoured  by  spleen,  strongly  in- 
clined to  suicide,  and  sadly  addicted  to  blasphemy.  Yet, 
if  the  last-mentioned  quality  be  deemed  peculiarly  characte- 
ristic of  an  Englishman,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Demisou 
has  as  good  claim  to  the  title  of  Briton  as  Megrim,  since 
there  appears  to  be  a  contest  of  profanity  between  them, 
and  every  sixth  speech  is  disgraced  by  a  damn.  Inferior 
dramatists  may  perhaps  fancy  that  curses  impart  energy  to 
their  language;  but,  the  good  sense  and  taste  of  Colman 
should  have  taught  him  to  shun  a  practice  so  utterly  abhor- 
rent to  good-breeding  and  decency.  With  this  e.xception, 
the  characters  of  Megrim  and  Demisou  are  pleasantly 
sketched  ;  but,  what  shall  be  said  of  James,  a  French  waiter, 
with  a  dialect  that  seems  to  be  intended  for  provincial 
English,  though  we  believe  it  would  sadly  puzzle  the  au- 
thor to  identify  it  with  that  of  any  particular  county. 
Such  an  incongruity,  however,  will  not  be  deemed  a  very 
fatal  objection  to  an  interlude;  especially  as  the  simplicity 
of  the  character  derives  a  more  amusing  air  from  this  very 
absurdity. 

Suicide  is  a  somewhat  sombre  topic  to  found  a  joke  upon  ; 
and  the  experiment  of  making  a  man  bent  upon  self-destruc- 
tion, the  hero  of  a  comic  interlude,  was  certainly  a  hazardous 
experiment.  Yet,  the  subject  has  been  managed  so  cleverly 
as  to  excite  infinite  amusement,  without  at  all  distressing  the 
feelings  of  the  most  sensitive  auditor.  The  equivoques  are 
ludicrous  and  probable;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  less 
improbable  than  is  frequently  the  case  with  this  species  of 


pleasantry,  which  Colman  understands  the  management  of 
better  than  any  other  dramatic  writer  of  the  day.  "  Blue 
Devils,"  in  fine,  is  a  delightful  trifle,  and  well  merits  the 
popularity  it  enjoys. 

P.P. 


SDtme  of  Hepresmtation. 


The  time  this  piece  takes  in  representation,  is  forty  mi- 
nutes. 


Stage  Directions. 

By  R.H is  meant Right  Hand. 

L.H Left  Hand. 

s.E Second  Entrance, 

u.E. Upper  Entrance. 

M.D Middle  Door. 

D.F Door  in  flat. 

R.H.D Right  Hand  Door . 

L.H.D Left  Hand  Door. 


Coi^tume. 


MEGRIM. 

Brown  coat,  red  waistcoat,  cord  breeches,  drab-coloured 
great  coat,  and  boots. 

DEMISOU. 

Striped  coat,  do.  waistcoat,  and  buff  pantaloons. 

JAMES. 

Drab-coloured  frock,  striped  waistcoat,  and  dnab-coloured 
breeches. 

ANNETTE. 

White  skirt,  do.  flounces  trimmed  blue,  blue  jacket  and 
apron. 
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Megrim Mr.  EUiston.  Mr.  Fawcett. 

Demisou Mr.  Gattie.  Mr.  Munden. 

James Mr.  Harley.  Mr.  Knight. 

Bailiff Mr.  Isaacs.  Mr.  Simmons. 

Annette Miss  Kelly.  Mrs.  Gibbs. 


SCENE— ^  Hotel  in  a  French  Town. 
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ACT  f. 

SCENE  I. — An  Eating  Room,  in  a  Hotel. 

James  and  Annette  discovered. 

Ann.  And  do  you  really  love  me  so  very  dearly,  James? 

James.  O,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Miss  Annette,  dearly 
indeed  !  I  don't  know  how  it  comes  about,  not  I ;  but,  morn- 
ing, noon,  nor  night,  I  can  ne'er  beat  you  out  of  my  head. 

Ann.  Dear  now,  that's  for  all  the  world  as  it  happens  to 
me  about  you,  James. 

James.  He !  he !  What  a  sweet  pretty  couple  you  and  I 
should  make,  Annette  ! 

Ann.  That's  a  sure  thing;  but  we  must  not  hope  to  get 
my  father's  consent.  He  isn't  rich,  you  know ; — he  has 
given  so  much  credit  to  the  fine  folks,  who  come  to  his  hotel 
here. 

James.  Yes ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  it  be  clean  out 
of  fashion,  now,  for  your  fine  folks  to  pay.  He  has  been 
very  unlucky,  of  late,  that's  the  truth  on't. 

Ann.  Very  ; — and,  this  blessed  day,  his  wine-merchant 
threatens  to  seize  his  furniture,  for  the  two  hundred  louis- 
d'ors  he  owes  him  !  We  can't  expect,  James,  that  he'll  think 
of  marrying  us,  in  all  his  misfortunes. 

James.  That's  true,  indeed  ! — Heigho  I 

Ann.  Besides,  you  have  only  been  waiter  here  three 
months.     You  have  nothing,  James. 

James.  Nothing  at  alL 
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Ann.  And  you  know  nothing  to 

James.  Oh,  but  I  do,  though  ! 

Ann.  Why,  what  do  you  know  ? 

James.  How  to  love  you,  Annette. 

Ann.  That's  very  well  for  me,  James ;  but  I  don't  see 
how  it  will  do  any  good  to  my  father. 

James.  Now  that's  a  great  pity  ;  isn't  it,  Annette  ?  Well, 
if  we  can't  be  married  yet,  why  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
make  ourselves  easy,  you  know.  If  now,  you'd  just  let  rae 
— I  don't  know  well  how  to  ask  you. 

Ann.  What,  James  ? 

James.  Just  let  me  have  a  kiss  of  your  hand. 

Ann.  Dear  !  Would  that  give  you  any  satisfaction? 

James.  Would  it  !  Ah  ! 

Ann.  Lord  !  why  did  not  you  say  so  before  ? — (^Gives  her 
hand.) — Poor  fellow  !  how  happy  he  is,  now  ! 

James.  And  if  I  might  but  be  so  bold  as  just,  for  once, 
to  take  a  smack  at  your  lips,  Annette — 

Ann.  My  lips?  Oh,  perhaps  that  mayn't  be  right.  I  don't 
know,  though,  why  you  shouldn't. — My  father  kisses  me,  you 
know,  James ;  so  you  may  be  sure  it  can't  be  improper. 
There,  then.  (^He  kisses  her.) 

Enter  Demisou,  l.h. 

Dem.  Very  pretty,  upon  my  soul !  and  just  what  I  have 
suspected.  Why,  you  graceless  baggage  !  have  you  the 
impudence  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  kissed  by  a  man. 

Ann.  Lord,  father,  why,  where's  the  harm  ? 

Dem.  There's  assurance,  now,  with  the  devil  to  it !  Up — 
wp  to  your  chamber,  directly,  hussey  !  I'll  talk  to  you,  by 
and  bye  ;  and  as  for  you,  my  merry  gentleman,  I  must  have 
a  word  with  you,  on  the  spot. 

Ann.  Nay,  but  father,  now — 

Dem.  Get  along,  you  jade!  Troop,  and  be  silent. — 
Troop,  I  say.  [Exit  Annette,  r.h. 

James.  Now,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Demisou,  just  let's  talk 
this  here  matter  over  a  bit.  What  can  you  have  to  complain 
on? 

Dem.  Complain  on,  with  a  plague  !  Zounds  !  you  dog  ! 
how  dare  you  kiss  my  daughter  ? 
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James.  Dear,  it  be  such  pretty  sport. 

Dem.  Sport,  you  rasca! ! 

James.  Why,  now,  don't  you  think  'tis  quite  in  nature, 
as  a  body  may  say  ? 

Dem.  In  nature ! 

James.  Certainly,  you  must  know,  she  and  I  be  in  love 
with  one  another. 

Dem.  In  love  with  one  another  ! 

James.  Yes,  we  be  ;  and  if  things  hadn't  fallen  out  so 
jcrossly  with  you,  we  should  have  told  you  so  before.  But 
you,  d'ye  see,  being  bothered  about  money,  and  I  without  a 
penny  in  my  pocket,  we  thought  it  best  not  to  break  our 
minds  to  you,  till  I  had  made  my  fortune.  S'bobs  !  if  it  was 
but  once  made,  you  shouldn't  be  long  pestered  with  duns,  I 
can  tell  you. 

Dem.  Ha — a  very  pretty  story  indeed.  But,  to  settle 
matters  methodically  : — Jemmy  ! 

James.  Yes. 

Dem.  Do  you  see  that  door.  Jemmy  ? 

James.  Why,  what  a  dickens,  you  don't  think  I  be  blind  ? 

Dem.  Look  at  it  well,  Jemmy. 

JamMS.  What  for? 

Dem.  That  you  xm.^  never  come  in  at  it  again,  you  damn'd 
rascal. 

James.  What  ? 

Dem.  From  this  moment,  I  bundle  you  out  of  the  house; 
and  woe  betide  you  if  ever  you  cross  the  threshold  again  ! 

James.  Why,  sure,  you  ben't  serious. 

Dem.  Yes,  sure,  bui  I  be,  though. 

James.  Pooh,  pooh  !  I  can't  go,  mun. 

Dem.  Can't  you  ? 

James.  No,  to  be  sure.  Miss  Annette  and  I  have  promised 
to  meet  one  another  every  morning,  before  you  be  up,  in 
this  very  room.  A  pretty  job,  indeed,  if  I  was  to  break  my 
word.     Touch  my  honour,  and  you  touch  my  life  ! 

Dem.  Get  out  of  my  house,  or  I'll  kick  you  and  your  ho- 
nour to  the  devil. 

James.  And  be  you  really  in  earnest,  then  ? 

Dem,.  Positively. 

James  Well  then,  if  I  must,  I — Give  me  your  hand. 
b2 
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Heaven  bless  you  !  good  bye,  my  dear  Master  Demisou ! 
good  bye ! 

Dem.  Aye,  aye ;  your  servant,  your  servant. 

James.  Speak  a  bit  of  comfort  to  poor  Miss  Annette. 

Dem.  Well,  well. 

James.  Tell  her  I  shall  always  love  her,  till  death  do  us 
part. 

Dem.  Upon  my  soul,  a  very  pretty  commission  to  give  to 
her  father. 

James.  Heaven  bless  you.  (  Going.) 

Dem.  Oh,  by  the  bye,  stay ;  hold ;  first  let  me  pay  you 
your  wages. 

James.  No,  I  thank  ye ;  I  want  no  wages,  not  I. 

Dem.  No  !  why  not  ? 

James.  My  heart  be  a  breaking;  and,  if  grief  be  to  kill 
me,  I  had  rather  make  you  my  heir  nor  another.  You  be 
very  welcome.  I  be  sure  I  can  ne'er  live  long,  without  Miss 
Ann — without — Heaven  bless  you.  \_Exit,  l.h. 

Dem.  Poor  devil !  I — pshaw !  Damn  it,  I'm  glad  he's  gone, 
for  I  was  beginning  to  grow  soft  hearted,  and  make  a  fool 
of  myself  But,  to  marry  my  girl  to  a  beggar,  just  when  I 
am  ruined  myself!  If  my  wine  merchant  seizes  my  goods 
to-day,  my  credit's  gone,  for  ever.  Hark  !  I  hear  a  carriage 
stop.  Eh  !  here's  a  guest  coming  up.  Let  me  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter,  however. 

Enter  Megrim,  l.h.d. 

Dem.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant. 

Meg.  (  Throwing  himself  into  a  chair.)  What  for? 

Dem.  Because  'tis  my  duty,  sir. 

Meg.  Duty ! 

Dem.  Yes ;  and  I  hope  I  never  failed  in  it  yet,  sir.  May 
I  make  bold  to  ask  if  you  wish  for  any  thing  ? 

Meg.  You  are  plaguy  curious. 

Dem.  'Tis  a  question  I  ought  to  ask. 

Meg.  Why  ? 

Dem.  I  am  landlord  of  the  hotel  here. 

Meg.  Very  like. 
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Dem.  And  if  your  lordship— 

Meg.  I  am  not  a  lord. 

Dem.  As  you  have  the  air  of  a  man — 

Meg.  I  am  a  man. 

Dem.  I  see  you  are  :  but  I  mean  a  man  of  fashion. 

Meg.  I  am  not  a  man  of  fashion. 

Dem.  Then  perhaps  you  are — 

Meg.  I  am  James  Megrim,  a  man  of  honesty. 

Dem.  Do  you  stay  any  time  in  this  country  ? 

Meg.  For  ever  !  {Emphatically.) 

Dem.  For  ever  !  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  to 
my  house.     Would  you  choose  to  look  at  an  apartment  ? 

Meg.  No ; — I'm  well  enough  here. 

Dem.  Here  !  Why  this  is  the  dining  room :  at  three  o'clock, 
M'e  shall  have  about  some  twenty  come  to  the  ordinary. 

Meg.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Dem.  Past  ten. 

Meg.  Hum  !  I  have  more  than  four  hours  good,  then. 

Dem  Yes ;  but  at  two  they'll  be  laying  the  cloth ;  and 
people  coming  in  and  out  will  disturb  you. 

Meg.  No  matter. 

Dem.  Well,  'tis  but  right  to  tell  you  of  it :  and  now  you 
are  to  do  as  you  like. 

Meg.  I  know  it. 

Dem.  At  all  events,  I'll  go  and  give  orders  to  reserve  you 
abed. 

Meg.  That's  useless. 

Dem.  Why  don't  you  intend  to  take  a  bed  here  to-night. 


sir 


Meg.  I  think  not. 

Dem.  I  beg  pardon  ;  but  I  thought  you  said,  just  now,  that 
you  would  stay  here  for  ever,  and  meant  to  finish  your  days 
in  this  town. 

Meg.  I  do  mean  to  finish  my  days  in  this  town. 

Dem.  Oh,  then,  you  intend  to  lodge  somewhere  else,  I  sup- 
pose. Well !  well !  But,  before  you  leave  my  house,  be 
pleased  to  make  trial  of  your  entertainment.  Is  there  any 
thing  you  would  be  pleased  to  have  now,  sir? 

Meg.  No. 

Dem.  When  you  want  any  thing,  you'll  find  the  bell  on 
the  table. 
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Meg.  Oh. 

Dem.  And  so  I  am  your  obedient,  humble  servant. 

Meg.  Pooh  ! — {Exit  Demisou.,  L.H.] — An  infernal  fellow ! 
his  tongue  clacks  like  a  mill.  I  believe  I  was  wrong  not  to 
kill  myself  yesterday,  in  that  other  inn ; — I  should  have 
done  it  more  comfortably  there  than  here. — (^Pulls  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  and  examines  it.) — Hold,  though; — let 
me  reflect  a  little: — I  am  here,  in  France;  and  may  it  not 
be  supposed,  by  the  people  here,  that  I  destroyed  myself  in 
this  country,  because  I  have  committed  something  which  has 
made  me  afraid  to  stay  in  my  own?  Damn  it,  I  must  take 
care  of  that !  It  is  the  pride  of  a  true  Englishman  to  be  able 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say,  /  defg  our  foreign 
neighbours  to  charge  me  with  a  dishonourable  action. — 
After  all,  have  I  any  reason  to  kill  myself? — Let  me  see;  it 
is  about  thirty  years  since  I  have  been  always  rich,  and 
always  miserable.  I  tried  love ;  that  made  me  uneasy,  and 
jealous  : — pla}' ;  that  made  me  passionate  : — wine ;  that 
made  me  drunk,  and  gave  me  the  head-ache.  Then  I  tra- 
velled over  Europe;  but  still  I  was  melancholy.  Russia's  too 
cold ;  Italy's  too  hot ;  Holland's  too  dull ;  France  is  too  gay. 
In  short,  I  have  always  been  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  catch  it.  Always,  day  after  day,  the 
same  tedious  circle,  of  getting  up,  walking  about,  going  to 
dinner,  going  to  bed,  and  going  to  sleep,  over,  and  over, 
and  over  again  1 — Pooh!  life  gets  stale.  I  must^  by  way  of 
novelty,  just  kill  myself,  to  enliven  me.  But,  for  the  honour 
of  my  country,  that  it  mayn't  be  thought  I  died  like  a  coward, 
I'll  write  down  all  my  reflections,  1  was  right  not  to  kill 
rnyself  yesterday,  for  I  should  have  lost  this  lucky  idea  to- 
day.— Landlord  ! 

Enter  Demisou,  l.h. 

Dem.  What  do  you  want,  my  lord  ? 
Meg.  Pshaw  !  none  of  your  lords. 
Dem.  Sir,  then. 

Meg.  None  of  you  sirs,  neither. 
Dem.  What  am  I  to  say  then  ? 

Meg.  To  say?     Why  say,  "  What  do  you  want?"  short 
and  blunt. 
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Dem.  But  that's  not  polite. 

Meg.  No  matter. 

Dem.  Oh,  just  as  you  please. — What  do  you  want?  short 
and  blunt!  (Gn<^y.) 

Meg.  That's  right. — Pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Dem.  Here  it  is  ;  but  if  you  would  but  have  stepped  into 
another  apartment,  you  would  have  found  a  writing  table, 
and  every  thing  proper. 

Meg.  Teasing  blockhead  ! — Landlord  ! 

i>em.  Well? 

Meg.  I  have  a  writing  to  draw  up. 

Dem.  A  writing  ? — then  I  can  recommend  you  a  good  at- 
torne}'. 

Meg.  An  attorney  ! — (/n  a  passion.^ — Master  landlord. 

Dem.  Sir. 

Meg.  Do  me  one  favour  : — get  out. 

Dem.  What,  you  wish  to  be  alone? 

Meg.  I  do. 

Dem.  Oh,  very  well;  I  don't  mean  to  intrude;  but  as  I'm 
going  out,  on  a  little  law  business  of  my  own,  I  could  tell  nay 
attorney  to  attend  you. 

Meg.  What  for  ? 

Dem.  To  draw  up  your  writing. 

Meg.  I  shall  draw  up  my  writings  myself. 

Dem.  Only,  in  these  matters,  all  depends  on  good  coun- 
sel ;  and,  in  this  town  you  may  pick  and  choose. 

Meg.  Aye,  aye ;  'tis  just  the  same  thing. 

Dem.  An  attorney,  you  know,  sir,  in  great  practice,  and 
a  cheating  one — 

Meg.  'Tis  just  the  sanae  thing. 

Dem.  Hum  ! — That's  what  people  think  of  attornies,  I  be- 
lieve, in  most  countries.  Well,  have  it  your  own  way.  Sir, 
I'm  your  humble  servant. 

Meg.  Nery  well. 

Dem.  The  strangest  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  \ 

[Exit,  L.H. 

Meg.  Damn  this  blockhead  !  he  plagues  me  beyond  all 
endurance.     Now,  then,  for  writing.  (^Sits  doien.) 
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Enter  James,  l.h. 


James.  Master  Demisou  be  just  gone  out.  If  I  could, 
now,  but  take  a  last  leave  of  poor,  dear,  Miss  Annette.  I'll 
go  and  find  her.  Poor  little  heart !  she'll  cry  her  sweet 
pretty  eyes  out.  For  my  part,  I  be  sure,  I  never  shall  bear 
it.     For  certain,  1  must  die.  (^Aside.') 

Meg.  (  Overhearing  the  last  word.)  Die  !  (^Aside.) 

James.  Yes,  this  be  my  last  day.  (^Aside.^ 

Msg.  Is  it?  Egad,  then,  I  shall  have  a  companion.  'Tis 
very  lucky  I  didn't  kill  myself  yesterday.  (^Aside.) 

James.  Well,  I'll  go  and (^Aside.) 

Meg.  Hollo,  my  good  friend !  be  so  kind  as  to  stop  a 
minute  or  two,  will  you  ? 

James.  What  be  I  to  stop  for  ? 

Meg.  I  shall  have  done  writing  in  an  instant,  and  then 
we  can  go  together. 

James.  Dang  it !  I  do  see  no  necessity  for  that. 

Meg.  Necessity!  no,  but  it  will  be  more  agreeable. 

James.  Under  favour,  now,  'twill  be  more  agreeable  to  I 
to  go  by  myself. 

Meg.  Will  it? — what,  have  you  no  symptoms  of  fear, 
then? — no  little  sort  of  a  tremor? — no  kind  of eh  ? 

James.  Fear  of  what  ? 

Meg.  Why,  of  the — the  object  yo\a  have  in  view. 

.fames.  No,  not  I ;  I  do  love  the  object  too  well  to  be 
frightened. 

Meg.  (^Getting  np,  and  taking  Jameses  hand.)  Have 
you  really,  then,  my  good  friend — really — reasons  for  de- 
siring that  object  ? 

James.  Have  I  ? — Thousands  ! — bushels  ! 

Meg.  So  have  I. 

James.  You  ! 

Meg.  Yes. 

James.  Indeed  !  I  didn't  know  that. 

Meg.  Then  I'll  tell  it  you.  I  mean  to  finish  the  job,  in 
less  than  half  an  hour. 

James,  The  devil  you  do  ! 

Meg.  Look  ye,  my  friend  ;  last  night,  I  was  within  an  ace 
of  acomplishing  my  wishes. 
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James.  You  was? 

Meg.  Yes ; — but  I  am  glad  now  that  I  deferred  it. 
James.  So  be  I  too ! 

Meg.  Certainly ;  for  having  botfi,  as  you  say,  the  same 
object  in  view,  why,  we  may  embrace  the  object  together. 
James.  Together ! 

Meg.  Aye ;  or  I  will  first,  to  set  you  a  good  example. 
.Tames.  Zounds,  and  the  devil !  I  shall  choak  with  rage ! 

— f  Aside.) — Harkye,  me,  Mr. do  you  know  the  person 

you  be  talking  so  familiar  about  ? 

Meg.  The  person! — Oh,  he  means  Death,  I  suppose. — 
(^Aside.) — No,  not  yet ;  but  I  shall  very  shortly. 
James.  But  I'd  have  you  to  know,  that  I  do. 
Meg.  You  do  know  the  person  ? 

Jam,es.  Yes; — been  acquainted  upwards  of  three  months. 
Meg.  A  damned  lying  companion  f  shall  have,  by  the 
bye;  to  tell  me  lie  has  been  dead  above  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
• — (^Aside,) — Why,  friend,  'tis  impossible  ! 

James.  That  may  be;  but  it  be  very  true.  And  I  will  cram 
the  teeth  of  him  down  his  throat,  who  dare  to  belie  her  ;  lor 
she  be  as  honest  a  girl  as  ever  trod  upon  the  ground. 
Meg.  A  girl ! — who  ? 
James.   Why,  Annette,  to  be  sure. 
Meg.  A  net ! — what  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  a  net '{ 
James.  Why  the  person  you  spoke  so  shamefully  of,  just 
now. 
Meg.  Why,  zounds,  man,  do  30U  call  Death  a  net,  then  { 
James.  Death ! 

Meg.  Yes; — why,  what  was  it  you  said  just  now,  when 
you  came  in  ? 

James.  What  did  F  say  ? — why,  that  if  so  be  I  lost   my 
poor,  dear  Annette,  I  should  make  a  die  on't,  outright. 

Meg.  Why,  then,  you — you  are  not  determined,  it  seems, 
to  kill  yourself. 

James.  To  kill  myself! — Mercy  on  me  !  what  for  ? 
Meg.  Why,  to  put  an  end  to  your  sufferings,  to  be  sure. 
James.  Pshaw,  man  !  you  be  a  laughing  at  me.     ft  be 
only  cowards  that  be  afraid  to  face  misfortunes. 

Meg.    Cowards! — What,  do   you  think,  then,  that   the 
world  would  tax  a  man  with  cowardice,  after  his  death,  who 

has  had  the  resolution  to eh  ? 
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James.  Afterwards  ! — Why,  what  care  I  what  people  do 
say,  when  I  be  dead  and  gone.  Putting  the  case,  that  the 
world  ha'  been  my  enemy,  why  need  I  trouble  my  head 
about  what  my  enemy  says  of  me,  when  I  be  no  longer  able 
to  hear  him  ? 

3Ieff.  I  did  very  wrong  not  to  kill  myself  last  night.  I 
should  have  escaped  the  mortification,  of  finding  a  clown 
wiser  than  myself  this  morning — (Aside.) — What  is  it, 
then,  makes  you  uneasy  ? 

James.  Because  I  be  in  love. 

Meff.  Does  the  girl  you  love,  love  you  in  return  ? 

James.  Hugely. 

Meff.  You're  a  happy  fellow. 

James.  I  be  a  miserable  dog ! 

Meff.  Impossible! — A  man  who  loves,  and  is  beloved — 

James.  Pooh,  mun  ! — there  be  something  else  wanting, 
besides  that,  to  make  I  happy. 

3Ieff.  Aye  ? — and  what — what  is  wanting,  my  good  fel- 
low, to  make  you  happy  ?  {^Kindly.') 

James.  Why,  possession,  to  be  sure. 

Meg.  Why  don't  you  take  her,  then  1 

James.  Her  father  do  trundle  I  out  of  doors,  because  I  be 
poor. 

Meg.  Poor ! — And  is  that  all  ? 

James.  All ! — yes,  and  that  be  enough,  I  think. 

Meg.  How  much  money  would  be  enough  to  obtain  the 
girl  ? 

James.  Oh,  it  be  a  large  sum  ! — I  n^ight  as  soon  look  to 
be  made  a  king  as  to  get  it.  It  might  be  two  hundred  louis- 
d'ors. 

Meg.  And  that  would  make  you  happy  ? 

James.  Happy ! — I  do  verily  think,  'twould  make  me 
jump  out  of  my  skin  for  joy. 

Meg.  And  your  mistress  happy  too? 

James.  Pshaw  ! — there  be  a  question ! — How  should  I  be 
so,  if  Annette  was  not  happy  too  ? 

Meg.  Stay  a  minute. — {^Pulling  out  his  pocket-book.) — 
I  give  you — stay — aye,  here  they  are — I  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  two  hundred  louis-d'ors. 

James,  What! 
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Meff.  They  are  good  notes : — any  banking-house  here  will 
discount  them. 

James.  Sir,  I — I 

Meg.  What's  the  matter  ? 

James.  Heaven  prosper  you ! — I  be  so — so  over-glad,  I 
— I — I  don't  know,  whether  I  should  throw  myself  at  your 
feet— 

Meg.  Pshaw  1 — that's  wrong. 

James.  Or  into  your  arms. 

^Vleg.  That's  right,  (  Tkeg  embrace. ) 

James.  I  do  owe  you  my  life. 

Meg.  Pish  ! — that's  nothing. 

James.  I  do  owe  you  my  happiness. 

Meg.  Aye,  that's  every  thing. 

James.  Without  you,  I  had  lost  Annette.  I  were  going 
in  despair,  to  enlist  in  the  sea  service. 

Meg.  Indeed ! 

James.  Yes ; — I  would  have  risked  my  life  boldly. 

Meg.  That's  a  fine  lad. 

James.  And  if  I  had  faced  the  brave  Englishmen — 

Meg.  How,  you  dog  ! — the  Englishmen  i 

James.  Eh! — Oh, — Wliat,  you  l)e  one? — I  see — I  see — 
I  be  ruined  !  Take  back  the  money — it  be  no  longer  mine, 
I  suppose. 

Meg.  Harkye,  my  good  fellow: — Let  a  man,  of  any 
nation  under  the  sun,  attack  the  glory  and  liberty  of  Old 
England,  and  he  is  my  enem}^ — let  his  distress  call  for  my 
assistance,  and  he  becomes  my  countryman.  Away,  and 
make  yourself  happy. 

James.  Heaven  bless  you  !  \_EiJcU,  L.H. 

Meg.  I  was  quite  right,  not  to  kill  myself  yesterday ;  I 
should  have  lost  the  pleasure  to-day  of  doing  a  charitable 
action. 

Enter  Annette,  r.h. 

Ann.  Sure  I  heard  James's  voice ! — I  don't  see  him  here, 
neither. 

Meg.  Eh ! — That's  a  pretty  little  creature  !  What  are 
)'ou  looking  for,  Mademoiselle  ? 

Ann.  Monsieur! — Oh  dear ! — I  beg  pardon  for  intruding. 
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Meg.  No,  no,  you  don't  intrude  at  all.    She's  very  pretty. 

{Aside.) 

Ann.  I  beg  pardon,  indeed,  sir,  for Sir,  your  servant. 

{  Going. y 

Meg.  Sta}' — stay  a  minute      Come  here,  my  dear. 

Ann.  Sir ! 

Meg.  Why,  you  tremble,  child— you  look  flurried. 

Ann.  So  I  am,  sir.  " 

Meg.  Aye! — and  for  what? 

Ann.  Oh,  I  must  not  tell  that,  sir. 

Meg.  Nay,  nay,  let  me  hear  the — 

Ann.  Dear !  my  heart  beats,  like  any  thing  ! 

Meg.  Poor  little  heart ! — and  what  is  it  makes  it  beat  so? 

Ann.  Ah,  .«ir  ! 

Meg.  Well? 

Ann.   Indeed,  sir,  i  am  so  sincere — 

Meg.  Are  you? — That's  an  extraordinary  tiling  iti  a 
woman,  my  dear. 

Ann.  So  sincere,  sir,  that  I  don't  know  how  to  disguise 
any  thing  in  the  world. 

Meg.  Well,  well — there's  no  harm  in  that,  child  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  quality  is  a  good  one. 

Ann.  And  so,  sir,  in  coming  here  to  see,  sir — to  see — 

3Ieg.  Well — out  with  it. 

Ann.  To  see  him — 

Meg.  Well,  him — 

Ann.  Him  that  1  love,  sir.  {Curtsegmg.) 

Meg.   Zounds!  she  loves  me  !  {Aside,) 

Ann  1  could  not  keep  a  command  of  myself,  sir — and  Sit 
— that's  all,  sir. 

Meg.  And  is  this  true,  child  ? 

Ann.  Too  true,  sir, — "tis  that  makes  me  so  unhappy. 

Meg.  Why  should  it  make  you  unhappy  ! 

Ann.  Why  ? — Only  think  of  being  in  love,  at  my  age, 
sir  ! 

Meg.  Pray,  then,  how  old  are  you,  my  dear? 

Ann.  I  shall  be  eighteen,  sir,  come  next  Friday  fortnight. 

Meg.  That's  a  very  charming  age,  indeed  ! 

Ann.  And  to  love  without  hope,  you  know,  sir  ! 

Meg.  Nay,  nay,  child,  1  did  not  say  that.  Oh  James 
Megnm,  James  Megrim  !   who  would   have  thought  this,  at 
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your  time  of  life  !     And,  how  came  you  to  fall  in  love,  so 
suddenly,  my  dear  ? 

Ann.  La,  sir,  sure  it  does  not,  take  such  a  deal  of  time,  to 
fall  in  love.  The  first  sight  of  my  James,  did  so  set  my  heart 
a  beating. 

Meff.  Of  James  I 

Ann.  I'm  sure,  sir,  without  James,  I  should  never  be  able 
to  live. 

Meg.  Then  you  have  heard  the  name  ? 
■   Ann.  Heard   it  1 — Aye,  sure,   and  from   his  own  very 
mouth. 

Meff.  Ha — she  listen'd  then,  when  I  told  my  name  to  the 
landlord. — Poor  soul !  how  deeply  she  is  smitten  ! — (^  Aside.) 
— And  what  was  it  that  struck  you  so  forcibly,  my  dear  ? 

Ann.  Oh,  every  thing. 

Meff.  Indeed! 

Ann.  First,  his  figure,  sir. 

Meg.  You  think  it  interesting,  perhaps  ? 

Ann.  Aye,  that  it  is,  indeed,  sir. 

Meff.  (^Bowing.)  Very  handsome,  upon  my  word. 

Ann.  O,  very  handsome,  indeed,  sir !  then  his  eyes,  do 
look  so  languishing ! 

Meg.  Nay,  come,  come — damn  it,  not  so  very  languishing 
neither, 

Ann.  O,  indeed,  but  they  do,  though  ! 

Meg.  How  blind  is  a  girl  in  love,  at  eighteen  !  for  my 
part,  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  particularly  striking  in  my 
eyes-,  no w !  (  Aside. ) 

Ann,  And,  then,  his  talk  is  so  agreeable,  and  so  pleasant. 

Meg.  Oh,  you  are  too  good — you  are,  upon  n)y  soul !  Oh  ! 
she's  over  head  and  ears  ! — a  plain  case  {Aside.) 

Ann.  But,  to  be  obliged  to  give  him  up,  after  all ! 

Meg.  Give  him  up  ! — but  why  should  you  give  him  up? 

Ann.  Ah,  James  ! — you  are  going  to  leave  me  ! — going 
to-day,  perhaps,  or  to-morrow  I  Heigho  ! 

Meg.  Nay,  nay,  be  composed,  child.  Dry  your  tears;  a 
man  of  honour  can  never  abuse  the  power  he  has  obtained 
over  the  heart  of  an  innocent  5'oung  creature.  There  are  no 
obstacles  in  a  case  like  this,  that  may  not  be  surmounted. 

Ann.  Ah,  sir ! — there  spoke  the  very  soul  of  him  I  love. 
But,  sure  enough,  there  is  an  obstacle,  and  a  sad  one,  too. 
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Meg.  What  is  the  obstacle  ? 

Ann.  Want  of  money. 

Meg.  Pooh !  a  trifle. 

Ann.  And,  then,  my  father 

Meg.  rii  engage  that  he  shall  consent  to  the  union. 

Ann.  Dear  ! — can  it  be  ? 

Meg.  You  are  lovely,  amiable,  and  have  the  tenderest 
heart !  'tis  in  m}^  power  to  give  you  happiness,  and  your 
James  shall  marry  you. 

Ann.  Shall  he  !  dear  sir  !  then  I  shall  be  bound  to  love 
you  for  ever  and  ever. 

Meg.  And  will  you  ? 

Ann.  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  I  will. 

Meg.  So  much  love  will  not  be  ill  requited.  Where  shall 
I  find  3'our  father  ? 

Ann.  He  is  the  landlord  of  this  hotel,  sir. 

Meg.  What !  the  man  whose  tongue  is  going  from  morn- 
ing to  night? 

Ann.  My  poor  father  does  love  to  talk  a  little,  sir,  that's  a 
sure  thing. 

Meg.  Well,  then,  now  'tis  my  turn  to  talk  to  him.  I  will 
make  the  proposal,  pay  down  all  the  money  that's  wanted, 
on  the  nail,  and— — 

Ann.  Hark  ! — I  hear  my  father  coming 

Meg.  Then  leave  me  alone  with  him  a  little  !  adieu  !  my 
sweet  girl,  adieu  ! 

Ann.  Heaven  bless  you,  sir  !  Ah,  James!  what  happiness 
do  I  now  prepare  for  you.  \^Exit,  r.h. 

Meg,  Thank  you,  my  angel,  a  thousand  times  thank  you  ! 
— I  was  quite  right  not  to  kill  myself  yesterday. — If  I  had 
I  could  never  have  been  married  to-day. 

Enter  Demisou,  l.h. 


Dem.  Ruined,  past  redemption  !  that  tartar  of  a  wine 
merchant  is  coming  directly  to  seize  my  goods. — How  to 
prevent  their  carrying  off,  I 

Meg.  {^Sitting  doicn.^  Hark  ye,  master  landlord.— A 
word  with  you,  if  you  please. 

Dem.  Your  commands,  sir  ? 
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Meg.  An  extraordinary  circumstance  has  happened  in 
your  house,  you  must  know. 

Dem.  (^Aside.)  Ha  ! — then  the  bailiffs  are  come,  and 
are  got  here  before  me. 

Meff.  You  did  not  expect,  I  beheve,  what  I  have  just 
learnt  ? 

Dem,  Ah,  dear  sir  ! — there's  no  mincing  the  matter.  I 
knew  it  all,  but  too  well,  before  I  went  out. 

Meff.  Did  you  ? — Then  she  has  broke  the  business  to  her 
father  already,  it  seems.  (^Asi'de.) 

Dem.  I'm  heartily  sorry — heartily  sorry,  indeed,  sir,  for 
putting  you  to  all  the  inconvenience,  and  trouble,  this  un- 
lucky affair  must  give  you. 

3Ieff.  Oh,  it  gives  me  no  trouble  at  all ! — On  the  contrary, 
friend,  I  am  glad  it  has  happened — I  am,  upon  my  soul ! 

Dem.  {^Bowing.)  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I'm  very  much 
obliged  to  you  ! — I  can't  very  well  see,  though,  why  my  mis- 
fortune should  make  you  so  mighty  happy. 

Meg.  Misfortune  ! — pooh  !  'tis  no  misfortune  at  all,  friend. 

Dem.  I  beg  your  pardon,  though  ;  for  I'm  sure  'tis  none 
of  my  fault. 

Meg.  Well,  well,  I  don't  believe  it  is. 

Dem.  I  am  sure  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
avoid  the  disgrace. 

Meg.  Pshaw  ! — there's  no  disgrace  in  the  question  ;  no- 
body knows  any  thing  about  it,  but  your  daughter,  and  J. 

Dem.  Aye — the  more  her  folly  for  disclosing  it. 

Meg.  Folly  !  'twas  her  destiny — poor  thing,  she  could  not 
help  it. 

Dem.  Aye — and  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 

Meg.  Why,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 

Dem.  Only  my  ruin — that's  all. 

Meg.  No  such  thing,  I  tell  you. 

Dem.  A  babbling  baggage  ! — after  I  had  begged  and 
prayed  her  to  be  silent — 

Meg.  Pooh  I  pooh  !— >you  are  wrong.  You  should  let 
the  poor  dear  girl  follow  her  own  inclinations. 

Dem.  What,  when  the  poor  dear  girl  does  a  damn'd  deal 
of  mischief? 

Meg.  I  see  no  mischief,  now,  not  I. 
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Dem.  The  devil  you  don't ! — Why,  shall  not  I  lose  ray 
credit? 

Meg.  Zounds  !  How  ? 

Dem.  How  ? — Why,  don't  you  think  my  neighbours 
would  talk  of  the  carrying  off? 

Meg.  CarrjMng  off? — impossible  1 — My  friend,  you  don't 
know  me  :  my  nature  would  never  permit  such  a  thing. 

Dem,  What ! — and  will  you  have  the  goodness,  sir,  to — 

Meg.  Yes,  yes;  to  be  sure,  I  will: — and  I  now  ask  your 
consent,  to  conclude  the  whole  business  directly. 

Dem.  My  dear  sir  ! — this  is  such  a  kindness — I'm  sure  I 
— I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you — indeed,  I  don't: — but 
the  money  that  I  want,  is — 

Meg.  Oh,  damn  the  money  !  I  don't  mind  that.  'Tis 
always  my  way  to  give,  and  never  to  take. 

Dem.  You  have  made  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
Odso  !  here's  the  bailiff,  come  in  the  very  nick.        {^Aside.^ 

Enter  ^MhWT,  r.h. 

There,  friend — there's  the  gentleman,  that  will  settle  with 
you. 

Meg.  What  does  this  fellow  want. 

Dem.  He  comes  on  the  business  we  have  been  talking 
about. 

Meg.  Oh,  then  he  is  a  notary. 

Bailiff'.  A  notary  ! 

Enter  Annette,  r.h. 

Ann.  {Apart  to  Megrim.")  Have  you  spoke  to  my  father, 
sir  ? 

Meg.  All  settled  ; — he  consents.  {Aside  to  Ann.) 

Ann.   Dear,  I'm  so  happy! 

Meg.  And  there's  the  man.         {Pointing  to  the  Bailiff'.) 

Ann.  W^hat  man  ? 

Meg.  To  finish  the  business. 

Ann.  I  don't  understand. 

Dem.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  settle — 

Meg.  Oh,  with  all  my  heart. 
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Bai.  Here  are  the  papers,  then. 

Meg.  (  Taking  Ihem.)     VVhy,  this  is  not  a  contract. 

Bai.  No,  'tis  a  bond. 

Meg.  A  bond  !  but  we  want  a  contract. 

Dem.  A  contract?  what,  would  you  have  it  done,  then, 
in  that  mode  ? 

Meg.  Eh  ?  Why  surely  you  would  not  have  it  done  in 
any  other. 

Dem.  Oh,  just  as  you  think  proper ;  but  I  thought  that  my 
simple  acknowledgment 

Meg.  Well,  well,  if  your  daughter  consents  to  it  in  tliat 
way,  'tis  the  same  to  me. 

Dem.  VVhy,  what  does  her  consent  signify  ? 

Meg.  A  great  deal.  Do  you  think  I  would  do  any  thing 
by  force  ? 

Dem.  Well,  but  sir,  in  pa3'ing 

Meg.  (  With  indignation.)     In  paying  ? 

Bai.     Aye,  aye ;  the  gentleman  don't  understand  ;  but 

that's  our  method  here. — But  there there's  the  bill,  and 

there's  the  receipt. 

Meg.  Receipt  for  what  ? 

Bai.  For  the  two  hundred  Louis  d'ors. 

Meg.  Why,  what  the  plague  !  am  I  to  pay  two  hundred 
louis-d'ors  for  your  daughter?  (  To  Dem.) 

Dem.  For  my  daughter  !  Zounds!  no — 'tis  fur  me. 

Meg.  For  you?  Go  to  the  devil ! 

Dem.  Why  didn't  j^ou  say  that 

Meg,  To  be  sure  I  did  say  :  I  said  that  yr.ur  daughter  had 
fallen  in  love  with  me ;  that  she  would  have  me,  and  that  I 
was  willing  to  take  her. 

Ann.  Dear  !  what,  I  ? 

Meg.  Yes;  you  told  me  so,  yourself. 

Ann,.  Mercy ! 

Dem.  Damn  me,  if  ever  you  told  me  a  word  of  it.  You 
said  you  would  pay  the  two  hundred  louis-d'ors,  that  I  owed. 

Meg.  Then  this  is  not  the  notary  after  all,  with  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  / 

Dem.  I  understand  nothing  about  marriage,  not  I. 

Meg.  Why,  I  tell  you  that  I'll  marry  your  daughter. 

Dem,  You  ! 

Meg,  Yes;  and  settle  on  her  all  I  am  worth. 
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Dem.  My  dear  sir !  Why  this  is  a  luckier  hit  than  the 
other  !  I  only  asked  for  a  sura,  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  my 
goods. 

Meg.  Of  your  goods?  Oh,  you  shall  have  that  in  a  mi- 
nute.   How  much  have  I  to  pay,  friend  ? 

Bai.  Nothing  at  all,  sir,  you  have  paid  me  already. 

Meg.  I  paid  you  ! 

Bai.  Yes ;  you  sent  me  the  money  an  hour  ago ;  and  I'm 
come  to  give  you  up  the  papers. 

Meg.  Why,  damme,  you're  mad. 

Bai.  Mad  ! 

Meg.  I  never  sent  you  a  farthing. 

Bai.  I  have  received  it,  for  all  that. 

Dem.  And  who  brought  it  to  you  1 

Bai.  Your  waiter. 

Dem.  My  waiter ! 

Ann.  He  !— -Dear,  how  glad  I  am  ! 

Bai.  Well,  well — there  are  all  the  writings.  Settle  it 
among  yourselves ; — I  have  business.     Your  servant. 

\_Exil,  L.H. 

Dem.  Why,  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Meg.  I  don't  understand. 
Dem.  Nor  I. 
Ann.  Nor  I. 

Enter  James,  l.h. 

Ah  !  my  good,  kind  friend ! 

James.  My  dear  Annette  ! 

Meg.  Zounds  !  these  two  look  mighty  languishing  at  one 
another. 

Dem.  Is  it  you,  then,  that  have  done  me  this  piece  of  ser- 
vice? (^To  James.) 

James.  Why,  J  had  the  good  luck  to  give  you  a  helping 
hand,  as  a  body  may  say.  ^ 

Dem.  And  where  did  you  get  the  money  ? 

James.  That  kind  gentleman  there  gave  it  to  I. — (^Point- 
ing to  Megrim.) — I  knowed  no  better  use  for  it  than  get- 
ting you  out  of  misfortune. 

Dem.  My  good  fellow ! — I — I  don't  know  what  return  1 
can  make  you. 
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James.  Ah !  the  return  be  in  your  power,  if  you  please. 

{^Pointing  to  Annette.) 

Meg.  Oh  !  the  devil ! 

James.  This  kind  gentleman  did  promise  to  speak  a  good 
w^ord  for  me. 

Meg.  What,  is  this  she,  then,  that  —  ? 

James.  Aye,  Sir. 

Meg.  I'm  sorry  for  it. 

James.  JBe  you  ? 

Meg.  You  can't  have  her. 

James.  No  !  Why  ? 

Meg.  She's  in  love  with  me. 

Ann.  I ! 

Meg.  Yes.  Did  not  you  tell  me,  that  your  heart  beat  like 
any  thing ;  and  that  you  were  in  love  ? 

Ann.  Yes,  with  him.  (^Pointing  to  James.') 

Meg.  With  him  ? 

Ann.  Aye,  sure  : — Who  should  it  be,  but  my  own,  poor 
James? 

Meg.  James ! — Zounds !  the  same  name  ! — I  was  wrong 
not  to  kill  myself  last  night :  I  should  not  have  made  such 
an  ass  of  myself  to-day. 

James.  Nay,  then,  I  see  how  it  be — I  must  lose  Annette, 
at  last ; — it  be  my  duty,  to  give  up  to  my  benefactor. 
Heaven  bless  you,  Annette ;  and  may  you  be  as  happy  as  [ 
be  unfortunate  !  {^Going,  L.\i.) 

Meg.  Stay,  stay,  stay  wiy  friend  ! — I  can't  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  do  a  cruel  action.  Take  her  ;  — yovi  shall  not  want  a 
marriage  portion : — and,  in  giving  happiness  to  others,  I 
begin  to  find  the  best  method  of  securing  my  own. 

James  and  Ann.  Ah  !  sir  ! 

Meg.  No  thanks; — I  rather  owe  them  to  you. 

All.  You ! 

Meg.  Indeed,  I  do,  my  good  friends.  I  have,  hitherto, 
been  sick  of  life,  because  I  experienced  nothing  but  its 
disgusts.  You  have  now  taught  me  to  relish  its  pleasures. 
After  searching  far  and  wide,  I  at  length,  know  where  to 
find  them ;  and  I  now  discover,  that  the  greatest,  and 
purest  pleasure,  a  rich  man  can  enjoy,  is  assisting  his  poorer 
fellow  creatures,  and  catching  all  opportunities  of  doing  a- 
benevolent  action. 
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